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AMID BURSTING GERMAN 88 s 
BUT HB GOT HIS PICTUHCI* 

In Amhem assault, a U. S. Signal Corps photog- 
rapher went along with the paratroopers to get 
this fighting picture with exploding shells throwing 
fragments literally in the face of his combat camera. 
Assignments like this one call for tough men and 
tough equipment. The Signal Corps is well sup- 
plied with both. 





COMBAT PH070 G 

DEFIES GERMAN 

SNIPERS IN THE 

STREETS OP 

PARIS! 



Though the Germans had surrendered the city of 
Paris, treacherous bands of snipers lurked in 
windows and on roof-tops. The Signal Corps lens- 
man braved flying bullets to get this exciting shot 
of men and women taking to cover as a sniper 
shoots into the crowds of Parisians who were cele- 
brating the Allied entry. 



U. S. ARMY CLEANS UP IN ITALY 

Some of the war's interesting pictures are taken 
in peaceful countrysides, far from the fighting. 
This cute picture shows an American private 
giving a chubby Italian youngster her first good 
scrubbing in months, using his helmet as a basin. 
Bet he washed behind her ears, too! 
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Get your FREE 

Copy of this Great War 

Picture Book! 

h« fatted with Mo(*» wort greet pictures 
handsomely printed in this 32 page book. 
You'll lee. lee. why GRAFlEX-mode 
cameras ere in ftW in.ck of the bafrle, an 
•vary fighting free*, yawing grant pictures! 
Gat yaw Free easy at yaw GRAFLEX 
Dealer's ar send 10c in ihmpt or coins la 
cover ootroga-kondling. Dap*. CC345 THE 
FOIMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION. 
ROCHESTER •. NEW YORK. U. S. A. 

VISIT CRAFLEX INFORMATION CENTERS 
for all GRAFLEX uteri, at 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., and 3045 
Wilshire Blvd.. Los Angeles 5. Calif. When 
in New York, sec the Graflex exhibit, 
"Photography ml War," in the Museum 
of Science and Industry, Radio City. 
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THE NAVY PHOTO- 
GRAPHS THE SAGA OF 
AN AIRCRAFT CARRIER 

THE fightingest lady the screen has 
ever seen is the aircraft carrier 
whose story was filmed by the photo 
unit under the direction of Captain 
Edward Steichen of the Navy Depart- 
ment. She was "The Fighting Lady" to 
her crew, and the filming follows the 
Lady from the time she was launched, 
through her exciting Pacific campaigns. 
This is an authentic film of life on 
an aircraft carrier — training, routine, 
battle. 

Directly responsible for the excellent 
photographic work was Lieut. Comdr. 
Dwight Long and his photo crew. 




A KOMB, at the left, hits the deck of The Fighting Lady, blowing some crewmcmbers into the water. At right, a 
pilot is helped into the .cockpit by an enlisted man preparatory to taking off the carrier's deck. 
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A SON of the rising sun, sets. A Japanese plane goes blazing down to her doom after being hit by the Navy 
guns in a Pacific sea and air battle. The Lady is in the foreground; in background is another aircraft carrier. 




TUBA PLAYER blows hard into horn during musical interlude 
aboard ship. "Happy Hours" bring forth good entertainment. 




LOOKING LIKE MEN from Mars are these two fire- 
fighters, members of the ship's crew, in fireproof outfits. 



LIFE ABOARD a fighting ship, above left, is not all battle. Pail and brush are part of sailor's ship equipment. Be- 
low, the guns of The Fighting Lady roar defiance and fire at the enemy, blasting the Nips right out of the sea. 





PANDA looks forlorn and scared as he stares at the public 
in his natural habitat surroundings. — Ellen Conried. 




Ph BEAR seems to be having a good laugh at one 
of the customers. Animals can often be caught in amus- 
mgmg poses like this by the photographer.— Jack Partington. 




GIRAFFE rubbernecks over the wire railing. His high 
altitude allows for good deliberate distortion angles which 
emphasize the length of his neck.— B. Russell Carter. 
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FOR SWELL AND EASY- 
TO-TAKE ANIMAL SHOTS, 
THE ZOO'S THE PLACE 



ONE of the best places to get interesting 
subject material for your camera is the 
zoo. Whether the one near you be large or 
small, you will find a variety of animals to 
photograph; and with a little thought and 
planning, some jolly pictures will result. 

There are, of course, several rules to keep 
in mind. First is, never to get so close as to 
annoy the animals. Don't, for instance, try 
to poke your camera through the bars of the 
cage in order to get a closeup. Bars can 
advantageously be used for framing; or, 
photographed full view, they can add a 
distinctive note. A good example of this is 
the picture of the hippopotami on this page. 

Many zoos now have animals outdoors in 
a replica of their natural habitat, with only a 
deep moat separating the animals from the 
public. This allows for use of excellent 
natural outdoor lighting. A closer view can 
be achieved by later cropping — as was done 
in the photographs of the panda, polar bear 
and giraffe on the opposite page. 




KING OF BEASTS smiles for the cfemera. 
Photograph of seal by Maxwell Coplan. 




ZEBRA'S stripes make an interesting pattern in this photograph. 
Whenever possible, try to photograph the animal's outstanding 
or distinctive characteristic. Photo by Charles Fuller. 




BARS OF CAGE add an interesting note to this amusing picture 
of sleeping hippopotami. The photograph was taken in the 
Central Park Zoo of New York City by Chester Kreiswirth. 




PICTURE OF THE YEAR. This is the photo- 
graph which was taken by Morris Neufeld, a New 
York high school senior, as he returned home from 
swimming practice. The picture received nation- 
wide publicity and was chosen "Picture of the 
Year" by The New York Sun. 



Morris attends Stuyvesant High School in 'New 
York City and is an active member of the Camera 
Club there — which is one of the best in the country. 
Several of his pictures have been entered in the 
National High School Salon of Photography. One, 
reproduced opposite, received mention. 




High School Boy Snaps 
Picture of the Year 

THE prize picture of the year as 
chosen by the New York Sun re- 
cently, was taken by a 16-year-old high 
school boy, Morris Neufeld. The photo- 
graph (on opposite page), which Morris 
says was a "lucky break," received na- 
tional publication in newspapers and 
magazines. 

Morris was walking along the street 
one day, with his camera in tow, when 
he heard somebody shout, "Hey, Mom, 
Sammy's home!" He looked across the 
street and saw a soldier with casts on 
both legs struggling to get out of a cab. 
At that moment his father came out and 
there was a tearful greeting. 

"Then," Morris says, "the soldier's 
mother looked out of a window, and I 
knew she would come running down. As 
fast as I could, I took out my camera, 
approximated the exposure, and clicked 
the shutter at the moment the mother 
threw her arms about her son." 

Morris got his release from the soldier, 
Private Sam Macchia, and his family — 
then took his picture to a large New York 
newspaper and sold it. Later, he sold the 
picture to a national photo service. 

Though Morris says this was all a lucky 
break, there is really more to it than that. 
His excellent training as a member of the 
Stuyvesant High School Camera Club in 
New York had prepared him so that when 
the "lucky break" appeared he was ready 
for it. 



SWIMMfrJG photo taken by Morris for his high school news- 
paper, of which he was photography editor last year. 




HONORABLE MENTION was given this entry by 1944 Na- 
tional High School Salon of Photography. Morris will continue 
photography no matter what other profession he studies. 
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The family's letter goes 
to a V- • • —Mail station to 
be photographed on film only 
5/8 of an inch wide. 





O/The space-sav- 
ing film of V Mail 

letters is developed 
with the greatest care 
by expert photo tech- 
nicians. Since shipping 
space is needed for 
vital war supplies, the 
bulky bags of regular 
mail are often delayed 
while V- • —Mail flies. 



Given priority space on planes flying to distant bases. 




V Mail goes high above the submarine- 
patrolled seas, and over the same beaches and 
jungles through which Joe has just fought his way 
to his present secret post. 



^J 3000 letters in a standard 
mail bag weigh over 75 pounds. 
When put on two reels of V- • • — 
Mail, they weigh only 14 ounces, 
with room for more. 





Mail call— the most 
exciting and cheering mo- 
ment of the serviceman's 
day. He knows he'll get the 
news from home fast by 
V Mail. 



V MAIL-a Kodak 

development — is only one 
of Kodak's many contribu- 
tions to Uncle Sam's war 
effort. Precision military 
instruments . . . cameras 
. . . film of every type and 
size from 16-millimeter 
V- • • — Mail microfilm to 
great rolls for aerial recon- 
naissance — Kodak pro- 
duces all of these for our 
armed forces. 



Photographs 1, 
2, 4, and 5 are 
the work of the 
U. S. Army 
Signal Corps 
and No. 6 is by 
the U. S. Navy. 



. . . and here at home 

great quantities of photographic materials 
are being supplied to war plants — because 
business is continually finding important 
new uses for photography; to improve prod- 
uct and machine design, speed up production, 
check quality, and keep better records. 
Photography is winning a place in every 
occupation. Remember that when you take 
pictures. Today photography is your hobby 
—a few years from now it may also be your 
chosen life work. 

Gets the picture . . . 

Kodak Verichrome . . . America's favorite 
snapshot film . . . has what professionals call 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 



"latitude" or "range". . . the ability to get 
good pictures under varied conditions ... on 
sunny days and cloudy days, when your ex- 
posures are good and not so good. Because 
of the film requirements of our Army, Navy, 
and Air Forces, Verichrome is often hard to 
get. But keep asking for it. Look for the 
familiar yellow box. And when you get a 
roll, take pictures of home, family, and 
friends to send to the boys overseas or at 
training centers. 





SELECTING PRINTING PAPER 
TO FIT THE NEGATIVE 

THE selection of the proper contrast grade 
in the sensitized paper for making contacts 
(same size as negative) or enlargements (larger 
than negative) is of utmost importance to the 
photographer. The first principle is to choose 
a paper that has a scale of tones that will 
match the scale of densities present in the 
negative. If over-development or strong, hard 
lighting of the original subject has produced 
a contrasty negative, the tones in this negative 
will cover a short range — that is a short jump 
from the dense portions (highlights) to the 
thin portions (shadows). To reproduce the 
normal brilliance of the original subject a soft 
paper must be used which has a long scale of 
tones. It is then possible to register the small 
amount of light that gets through the dense 
portions of the negative without over-exposing 
the thin portions. 

A normal negative — the tones of which will 
be half-way between the extremes of contrasty 
and soft — will produce a brilliant print with a 
full scale of tones on a mediiim contrast or 
normal- paper. An under-developed negative, 
on the other hand, must be printed on a short- 
scale or contrasty paper. Such a paper will, 
without over-exposing the high-light portions 
of the subject, reproduce the shadows. 

The following simple rules should be pasted 
up in the darkroom until experience has taught 
the proper selection of paper for a particular 
negative: 

1. Use medium grades of paper (#2 and 3) 
for all normal negatives. 

2. Use a hard paper (#4 and 5) to obtain 
brilliance with flat and weak negatives. 

3. Use a soft (#1 and 2) grade of paper 
when negatives are contrasty. 

Do not try to obtain control over contrast, 
or correction of printing time by manipulating 
the development time. The best results with 
contact printing paper are obtained by con- 
trolling contrast by the proper selection of the 
various grades of paper available. Print density 
should be controlled by care in giving the 
correct exposure. The amateur, as he begins to 
make his own prints, will be faced with de- 
cisions upon which the success of all his 
photographic efforts rest. The print, whether 
contact or enlargement, is the goal of the entire 
photographic process. The negative may be 
perfect, but final judgment of a photographer's 
worth will be made from his prints. 



The first all-important decision is the selec- 
tion of the printing paper. To accommodate the 
great variance in the contrast of negatives, all 
photographic papers are scaled from #1, the 
softest paper (for contrasty negatives) to #5 
the hardest paper (for flat negatives). 

Choice of paper will also depend on whether 
contact prints or enlargements are to be made. 
Slow chloride papers are used for contact prints 
(same size as the negative) while rapid — 
chloro-bromide and bromide — papers are used 
for enlargements. 

There are four grades of contrast in papers, 
and their use is determined solely by the con- 
trast of the negative which is to be printed. 
#1 is soft, for contrasty negatives, #2 paper 
is normal, for normal contrast negatives, #3 is 
medium contrast, for soft negatives,- and #4 is 
for extra contrast, with extremely soft or thin 
negatives. 

The nature of the paper stock is determined 
by the final use for which the print is made as 
well as by the. photographer's own taste, so 
there is more room for personal choice on this 
basis. There are three considerations to be 
made in determining the choice of paper stock: 
the surface, the' color and the weight. 

In choosing the color of the paper stock, white 
is for normal use and engravings, while natural, 
eggshell as well as buff are for pictorial and 
portrait use. 

The weight of the paper stock selected may 
be either single weight, for normal use, or 
double weight, for display or highly durable 
prints. 

Before considering the proper developments 
of contact prints and enlargements in the next 
lessons, a word should be mentioned about de- 
velopers. Negatives vary in density — the nega- 
tive's all-over darkness — as well as in contrast, 
but this does not affect the choice of a grade 
of paper. It merely means that the light must 
be kept on longer to print a denser negative. 

CONTACT PRINTING 

FOR making prints the same size as the 
negative, with the paper in contact with the 
negative — the following equipment is required: 
a 16-ounce graduate, three 8x10 inch enamel 
trays; two print tongs, one for the developer 
and one for the fix hardener; a darkroom clock 
with a sweep second; a paper cutter; a printing 
frame the size of your negatives or larger; an 
opaque mask for white print borders; contact 
printing papers #1, #2, #3 and #4; a white 
light source that turns easily on and off, such 



as a desk or goose-neck lamp; a safelight with 
a Wratten OA filter and a 10-watt bulb. 

Also needed are 16 ounces of developing solu- 
tion, a water rinse or short stop bath composed 
of a few drops of acetic acid in water, and 32 
ounces of hardening-fix solution. Contact print- 
ing requires the use of slow chloride papers. 
When ordering, however, simply ask for "con- 
tact printing paper," giving the contrast num- 
ber, the size and the surface desired. 

First step in contact printing is cleaning the 
negative carefully before the print is made. A 
small brush is useful for removing the minute 
specks of dust which have collected. 

The glass of the printing frame should also be 
thoroughly cleaned and free from dust before 
use. Remember to handle .the negative at the 
edges to avoid scratching the surface. 

The printing frame should be slightly larger 
than the negative to produce a white border, 
while the mask opening should be the same 
size as the picture area. The negative should 
be placed glossy side down on the glass, while 
the dull or emulsion side faces up to come in 
contact with the emulsion side of the paper 
later. Then place the mask over the negative, 
making sure that it is the right size for the 
negative and that it is properly centered. Be- 
fore the next step, turn out the white light! 

After the white light is turned off, insert a 
test strip. Select the right contrast (number) 
of paper according to the directions given in the 
previous lesson. Slit one edge of the container 
only and remove the inner container. Cut a few 
sheets into strips that are about an inch wide to 
make tests and conserve paper. A beginner 
should use glossy, single-weight paper. Return 
the unused paper to its .light-proof envelope. 
Place the strip, shiny side down on the negative 
and slide hinged cover into place. 

To make a graduating test exposure, place the 
frame with the negative and paper enclosed face 
up beneath the white light source. If the nega- 
tive is normal in density and a 60-watt bulb is 
used, turn on the white light for 15 seconds 
while the entire negative is exposed. Then 
cover one-third of the negative with a light- 
proof paper and expose it an additional 15 sec- 
onds. Cover two-thirds of the area for a final 
15 second exposure. Remember to keep the 
white light off while developing. 

With eyes on the clock, the next step is to 
develop the test strip, following the manufac- 
turer's directions. Temperature of the developer 
should be 68 degrees Fahrenheit. Submerge the 
test strip completely and use print tongs to 
move it around occasionally, rocking the tray 
back and forth as development proceeds. De- 
velop for exactly one minute. Do not leave the 
strip in longer, regardless of how the test looks. 
Note how the three exposures have left pro- 
portionately darker areas. 

Under white light, inspect the test strip. Fol- 
lowing development soak the test in rinse for 



about 15 seconds and then submerge in the fix- 
ing bath. Using one tongs for the developer 
only, drop the print. Use the other pair of tongs 
for the rinse and fix. When strip is in the fix 
one minute, turn on the white light and inspect 
closely to see which exposure is correct. If all 
exposure areas are too dark, lessen time propor- 
tionately beginning with 3 seconds; if all too 
light, increase proportionately. 

Be sure that the test exposure is correct be- 
fore exposing the full sheet for the time deter- 
mined by the tests. When inserting the negative 
in the printing frame, be certain that it is cen- 
tered over the mask so that all white borders 
will be equal. Use a negative mask if printing 
frame is larger than the negative, following the 
white guide lines on the mask. Put all unused 
paper back into the envelope before exposing 
the contact print. Turn on white light for exact 
time determined by the test. Rinse print for 15 
seconds after it has been properly exposed and 
developed. When dropping print into the short 
stop bath do not allow the developer tongs to 
become contaminated with acetic acid. If the 
tongs are accidentally splashed with either rinse 
or hypo, wash thoroughly in hot water. Agitate 
the print in the rinse with the fix-rinse tongs. 
Drain off each solution before transferring the 
print to next bath. 

Fix the print for at least 12 minutes. Inspect 
the print under white light after it has been in 
the fix for one minute. While the prints are in 
the fix the entire tray should be rocked occa- 
sionally. 

Wash prints for at least a half hour under 
running water. The usual bathroom sink with 
stopper and top-overflow will serve well. Leave 
water running slowly, separate the prints occa- 
sionally. For ideal results, the water should run 
at about 68 degrees. If running water is not 
available, six changes of fresh water at five 
minute intervals will do. If there are many 
prints, leave in water longer. After washing, 
place prints face up on glass, take a swab of 
cotton and rub off surface scum. 

If highly glossed prints are desired and glossy 
paper has been used, place the prints face down 
on a chromium ferrotype tin for drying. Wipe 
the moisture from each with a "squeegee" roller 
or rubber scraper.' If semi-glossy results are 
wanted, however, glossy prints can be dried by 
sponging face up on a sheet of glass as described 
on the previous page. If dull prints are de- 
sired, place between two dry blotters or on dry 
towel. 

For more speed and ease of operation, ama- 
teurs can build or buy a contact printer — a 
small box with a safelight and a white light en- 
closed. A glass top with a hinged cover, which 
can be raised and lowered, completes the out- 
fit. The negative and mask are placed on the 
glass, then the paper. Lowering the lid turns 
on the white light. Such printers are availahle 
in various sizes and have adjustable masks. 







The life of a photogra- 
pher aboard ship as 
cartooned "by Robert 
Dixon, Coast Guard 
photographer 

THE life of a Coast 
Guard photogra- 
pher is quite different 
from that of a civilian 
news photographer, as 
Robert Dixon, who has 
been both, has learned. 
• In a series of cartoons, 
reproduced on these 
pages, he has satirized 
the lighter moments in 
the life of a combat pho- 
tographer aboard ship. 
On the following 
pages he illustrates 
some serious points in 
handling a camera: 
what to shoot, how to 
shoot it, what to guard 
against, what to remem- 
ber, and a few others. 

Dixon was both a car- 
toonist and photogra- 
pher in civilian life. He 
is 26 years old, and has 
three brothers in service 
— all with the Coast 
Guard. 
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Views A (left) and B (below). Bring the subject up 
close to the camera and fill your view finder with it, 
thus eliminating unimportant surroundings and back- 
ground. 

If the subject is higher than it is long, turn the camera 
on its side and use the view finder vertically. Always 
keep the subject centered in finder. 




View C. After you've made adjustments on your 
camera and you are ready to take the picture, check 
footage, speed, aperture, lens, film, once more. These 
take only a few moments, but might save you grief. 



View D. If your camera has a lens cap, glance over 
front of camera before taking pictures just to be sure 
that the cap is off. 



View E. If you are using a film pack, pull the paper 
tab out after taking a picture immediately after. Get 
in the habit of pulling the tab after tripping the lens, 
otherwise you are bound to forget sometimes and 
lose good pictures by double exposing. If you use 
roll film, the same rule applies about changing after 
each exposure. 





NIGHT flash photography is not actually new. 
Work on this method of illuminating miles 
of territory* and photographing that territory from 
altitudes up to 10,000 feet, began in 1928 and was 
perfected right before the war. 

The diagram on this page illustrates the angle 
at which the flash bomb falls. The flash is released 



to explode at a predetermined elevation. At the 
peak intensity of the flash, the camera shutter 
trips automatically, thereby photographing the area 
illuminated by the flash bomb. 
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FLASH BOMBS and a night camera are loaded aboard a THE BOMB is released to explode at a predetermined 
plane for after-dark photography. U. S. Air Forces. height, tripping shutter automatically. U. S. Air Forces. 




rKIAL SHOT taken at night with flash bomb. The area within the white rectangle reveals concentration of railroad cars. 
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FUNNELS FOR POUR- 
ING (left) both liquids and 
dry chemicals into narrow - 
necked bottles can be made 
from discarded photo- 
graphic prints. These prints, 
rolled into cones, make ex- 
cellent funnels.. 



WHEN POURING DRY 
CHEMICALS (right) 
through a narrow funnel, 
clogging can be prevented 
by first passing a long wire 
through the funnel and 
holding it there as the 
chemicals are poured. Ro- 
tating and spiralling the 
wire will break up lumps 
that threaten to clog up 
the steady flow. 





TO TEST FLASHBULBS (above), remove the 
paper covering from a dry cell battery and wrap 
a wire around its metal base. Loose end of wire 
should be bent upward and its tip wrapped around 
the base of a 6-volt radio pilot bulb. To test flash- 
bulb, hold its base against center contact of battery 
and let bottom contact of pilot bulb touch threaded 
base of flashbulb. If okay, pilot bulb will glow. 

BACK OF NEGATIVE (above right) can be con- 
ditioned for retouching by rubbing it with fine valve 
grinding compound. This produces a matte surface 
which will take pencil nicely. Use cloth and circular 
motion. 



WHEN IT IS OBVIOUS (right) that a print is not 
going to develop up to par, turn on white light 
and let it go black. This black bromide paper can 
later serve many purposes such as mask cutting, 
dodging masks, etc. 
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Here ore ALL the planes trior went to war 
and helped do the job on all fronts — friend 
as well as foe! Here are the planes in which 
your menfolk fought, serviced or thanked 
their lucky stars for timely appearance to 
strafe and dislodge strongly entrenched en- 
emy positions! 

ARIST0-CRAFT Miniatures of real plastic 
were created and produced for official mili- 
tary use in vital identification training for 
pilots, bombardiers, flight-crews, etc. Until 
their recent release for Civilian ownership, 
they were highly restricted! The ARISTO- 
CRAFT plastic you buy today vros produced 
from the same moulds which mode the offi- 
cial type. 

When the soldier of today — -your son, dad, 
brother or friend— will swap stories of air- 
craft, they will talk about the historic B-29 
Super Fort, the P-61 Black Widow! and 
many, many others. 
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YOUR POSTWAR 

FLASH CAMERA 

Here's one camera you'll 
want right after the 
war ... the Six- 2 Flash 
Brownie. Capable day- 
light snapshooter-with 
Flashholder makes 
swell Photoflash shots 
at night — indoors or 
out. A lot of camera for 
a little money. 




IT'S MIDNIGHT and away "upstairs" our recon- 
naissance photographers dodge flak and night 
fighters to snap pictures of enemy territory. 
Light's no problem. They turn night into day 
with a giant flash bomb. It's big brother to the 
newspaper photographer's flash bulb; it weighs 
52 pounds, carries 26 pounds of flash powder, 
at the peak of its flash gives a billion candlepower. 

The flash bomb's fuse is set to explode and ignite 
the flash powder at a point behind the plane. The 
explosion works a photoelectric cell, which clicks 
the camera shutter. 

The first successful flash-bomb photographs were 
made by the U. S. Army working with Kodak's 
experts over Rochester, N. Y., in 1924. Kodak 
aerial lenses and Kodak Films have had a large 
share in making night photographic raids a regular 
part of aerial reconnaissance. Scores of other Kodak 
products have helped give our Armed Forces the 
best war photography in the world. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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